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TO  THE 


TRUSTEES 

OF  THE 

MANCHESTER  INFIRMARY,  &c. 


Gentlemen, 

Reg  ENT  events,  which  have 
fallen  out  at  the  Infirmary,  will  occur  to  you 
'  as  the  occasion  of  this  address.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  assure  you,  that  with  the  rise  and 
progress  of  those  events  I  am  altogether  un¬ 
acquainted.  I  have  neither  been  informed  of 
the  accusations  which  have  been  preferred, 
nor  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  attempted  to 
substantiate  them.  I  have  not  seen,  or  receiv* 
ed  a  detailed  account  of  any  of  the  memorials 
which  have  been  presented  ;  and,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  letter,  bearing  the  signature  of  Mr. 
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Hutchinson,  and  the  date  of  September  24th, 
which  was  accidently  left  for  me  in  my  absence, 

I  have  read  nOne  of  the  printed  papers  which 
have  been  circulated  on  either  side.  I  am, 
therefore,  incompetent  to  form  an  opinion 
concerning  the  decisions  which  have  been  past, 
or  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  by  any  of 
the  parties.  And,  on  that  account,  this  ad¬ 
dress  is  not  to  be  considered  as  having  originat¬ 
ed  in  those  transactions  ;  nor  are  any  allus¬ 
ions  to  them,  which  it  may  happen  to  contain, 
to  be  understood  in  any  other  than  the  most 
general  acceptation.  But  I  consider  the  pre¬ 
sent  as  a  seasonable  opportunity  for  calling 
your  attention  to  the  subject  of  those  feuds, 
which  are  the  opprobium  and  the  bane  of  the 
Manchester  Infirmary.  —  Four  years  ago, 

•  when  I  was  appointed  to'  be  one  of  the  physi¬ 
cians  to  it,  I  found  it  all  in  an  uproar  ;  and 
from  that  hour  to  the  present,  the  embers  of 
dissention  have  never  ceased  to  smoke,  and 
upon  several  occasions,  have  burst  forth  into 
a  blaze.  —  It  might  be  possible  for  me  to  ad- 


here  to  that  line  of  conduct  which  I  have  pre¬ 
scribed  to  myself,  for  the  three  years  last  past ; 
to  ‘stand  afar  off  from  the  raging  commotions^ 
and  contemplate  them  with  submissive  calm¬ 
ness,  and  patient  regret.  But  it  is  painful  to 
observe  an  institution,  whose  foundations  were 
laid  in  love  and  benevolence,  perpetually  dis¬ 
tracted  with  discord  and  wrath  :  and  a  con- 
n'cction  with  an  institution,  however  slight, 
creates  an  interest  in  its  welfare,  which  prompts, 
even  in  the  midst  of  discouragement,  to  seek 
its  peace  and  prosperity.  I  therefore  presume, 

4 

in  compliance  with  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
dictates  of  duty,  to  lay  before  you,  what  ap¬ 
pear  to  me,  to  be  the  principal  causes  of  those 
animosities.  That  I  shall  obtain  the  assent 
of  all  your  members,  and  especially  of  those 
who  have  most  influence  in  your  councils,  is 
much  more  than  I  expect :  but  if  I  can  only 
provoke  inquiry,  so  that  the  evils  may  be 
fairly  traced  to  their  source,  and  measures 
adopted  which  are  adequate  to  remove  them, 
I  shall  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  having  gained 
my  object. 


The  fountain  from  which  all  the  mischief 
appears  originally  to  issue,  is  that  separation 
which  is  established  betwixt  the  board  and  the 
faculty.  They  are  formed,  by  the  rules,  into 
perfectly  distinct  bodies  of  men ;  precluded 
from  all  proper  intercourse  with  each  other. 

At  first  view,  it  might  be  thought,  that  the 
medical,  and  what  may  be  called  the  secular 
departments  of  the  institution,  are  so  different 
in  their  nature,  that  the  one  could  scarcely 
interfere  with  the  other.  Ascertaining  the 
nature  of  a  disease,  advising  a  suitable  medi¬ 
cine,  and  performing  a  needful  operation,  seem 
to  bear  no  sort  of  relation  to  the  appointment 
of  servants,  the  procuring  of  furniture,  the 
laying  in  of  provisions,  and  defraying  expen- 
ces.  But  upon  closer  inspection,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  most  intimate  relation  subsists 
betwixt  them  :  that  the  faculty  must  necessa^ 
ril}^  prescribe  with  a  view  to  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  servants,  the  nature  of  the 
provisions,  and  the  state  of  the  furniture  and 
accommodations;  and  that  the  board,  in  all 


their  transactions,  behove  to  have  respect  to 
the  nature  of  the  diseases  which  are  admitted 
into  the  hospital,  and  to  the  prescriptions  and 
plans  of  the  faculty.  Both  are  engaged, 
though  in  different  capacities,  in  prosecuting 
the  very  same  end  ;  and  each  should  employ 
means  for  promoting  that  end,  which  have  an 
exact  correspondence  to  those  employed  by 
the  other.  But  if  the  several  parts  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  are  furnished  by  two  different  makers, 
who  have  no  common  model  to  copy,  and  no 
knowledge  of  each  other,  it  would  be  singular 
indeed  if  all  of  them  were  found  to  fit  so  ac¬ 
curately,  that  it  had  no  irregularity  or  jarring 
in  its  movements.  And  if  no  conferences  or 
communications  are  held  betwixt  the  board 
and  the  faculty,  would  it  not  be  equally  sin¬ 
gular  if  discordancy  wxre  never  to.  be  found 
betwixt  their  respective  proceedings  ?  It  is 
obvious,  that  in  order  that  the  machine  go 
smoothly  and  to  purpose,  they  must  act  in 
concert,  they  must  act  together. 

Medical  practitioners,  in  the  exercise  of 


their  profession,  are  led  to  think  of  nothing 
but  the  distress  of  the  patient.  To  them, 
every  creature  in  suffering  is  an  object  of  com¬ 
passion  and  beneficence.  Their  attention  is 
confined  to  the  degree  of  his  sufferings  and  of 
his  danger ;  and  all  their  concern  is,  by  what 
means  they  may  most  speedily  alleviate  the 
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one,  and  most  certainly  remove  the  other.  — 
The  trustees  of  an  infirmary  would  naturally 
direct  their  attention  to  different  views  of  the 
case :  for  example,  how  far  such  and  such  de¬ 
scriptions  of  persons  were  proper  objects  of 
charity  ;  how  far  immorality  may  have  occas¬ 
ioned  their  sufferings  ;  what  expence  would  be 
incurred  by  their  cure ;  and  what  effect  it 
might  have  upon  themselves,  and  upon  soci¬ 
ety,  if  their  recovery  were  attended  with  no 
trouble  or  expence  to  themselves.  —  Thus  the 
deliberations  of  the  trustees,  and  those  of  the 
faculty,  respect  quite  different  topics.  Each 
takes  a  partial  view  of  the  subject.  And  when 
their  deliberations  are  separately  conducted, 
it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  ever  there  should 


be  found  an  identity  of  result.  But  were  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  sit  and  reason  together, 
the  subject  would  be  viewed  in  all  its  aspects 
and  relations ;  the  opinions  of  the  one  would 
be  tempered  by  those  of  the  other ;  and  their 
final  resolution  would  more  certainly  bear  the 
stamp  of  wisdom. 

Among  individuals  associated  together  there 

is  naturally  generated,  not  only  a  partiality  for 

every  member,  but  a  particular  sentiment  of 
complacency  towards  the  society  at  large. 

This  sentiment,  variously  modified,  according 
to  particular  circumstances,  is  denominated  a 
corporation-spirit  among  citizens  ;  clanishness 
among  the  members  of  a  family,  or  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  a  district ;  party-spirit  among  fac¬ 
tions  ;  and  patriotism  among  states.  It  is  a 
sentiment  replete  with  all  the  malignity  of 
self-love,  but  rendered  audacious  by  having- 
borrowed  somewhat  of  the  garment  of  benevo¬ 
lence.  The  citizen  will  openly  assert  the  fran¬ 
chises  of  his  corporation,  by  means,  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  which,  for  maintaining  his  private 
rights,  would  suffuse  his  countenance  with 


shame.  The  statesman  will  be  applauded  by 

his  country  for  pursuing  a  line  of  conduct,  for 
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which,  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  he  would 
be  presented  with  a  halter.  Patriotism,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  not  a  vir¬ 
tue.  Party-spirit  is  a  vice :  and  with  this  lat¬ 
ter  the  corporation-spirit,  or  spirit  of  an  order, 
falls  to  be  classed. 

The  zeal  and  activity  by  which  this  spirit 
manifests  itself  depend  upon  accidental  circum¬ 
stances  ;  as  the  happiness  to  be  derived  from' 
the  connection  ;  the  largeness  or  smallness  of 
the  society ;  and  the  state  of  neighbouring 
rivals. 

Now,  the  constitution  of  the  hospital  pla¬ 
ces  the  board  and  the  faculty  precisely  in  that 
relative  situation,  in  which  this  sentiment  can¬ 
not  fail  to  spring  up.  Two  independent  bo- 
dies  of  men,  holding  separate  councils  upon 
the  same  subjects,  must  occasionally  experi¬ 
ence  feelings  of  mutual  jealousy.  These  feel¬ 
ings,  having  once  got  birth,  are  fostered  by 
every  occurrence.  Dislike,  animosity,  con- 
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t€ntions  ensue.  Each  order  strives  to  exalt 
itself  by  bearing  down  its  rival.  The  weekly 
board  sits  like  a  company  of  task-masters, 
concerting  plans  injurious  to  the  honour  and 
interest  of  the  faculty  ;  and  the  latter,  at  their 
meetings,  are  placed  in  the  situation  of  a  band 
of  conspirators,  plotting  against  the  privileges 
and  peace  of  the  board.  Every  determination 
of  the  one  is  received  by  the  other  with  dis¬ 
trust;  they  condemn  it  in  their  hearts,  before 
they  have  comprehended  it  with  their  under¬ 
standings. 

The  business  of  the  Infirmary,  in  as  far  as 
it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  work-house,  is 
intirely  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty.  The  al¬ 
terations  and  improvements,  therefore,  which, 
in  the  progress  of  things  become  expedient, 
must  primarily  occur  to  them.  But,  by  the 
rules  and  the  practice  of  the  institution,  be¬ 
fore  these  can  be  proposed  to  the  board,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  passed  into  a  law,  or  carried  into  ex¬ 
ecution,  they  must  be  fully  digested  by  the 
faculty  as  a  body.  Were  the  discussion 


take  place  iu  a  conjoint  meeting  of  the  trus¬ 
tees  and  the  faculty,  their  origin  would  be  lost 
sight  of  in  the  general  conversation ;  a  com¬ 
munion  of  ideas  would  unavoidably  follow; 
both  parties  would  be  insensibly  led  into  the  same 
train  of  thought ;  and  step  by  step,  would  ar¬ 
rive  together  at  the  same  final  determination. 
But  when  the  matter  must  not  be  presented  to 
the  board,  till  it  has  attained  its  perfect  form, 
they  feel  as  if  they  were  taken  by  surprise. 
They  are  av^erse  to  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  it.  If  it. is  pertinaciously  obtruded  upon 
them,  they  strenuously  set  their  faces  against 
it.  Every  thing  is  done  by  collision  ;  nothing 
by  co-operation.  The  will  of  the  board  of 
course  prevails.  The  faculty  are  displeased, 
offended,  disgusted.  Their  zeal  for  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  institution  waxes  cold  ;  and  the  pa¬ 
tients  become  the  sufferers  in  the  end. 

I  admit  that  the  British  lords  and  com¬ 
mons,  in  parliament  assembled,  consist  of 
two  distinct  orders,  holding  deliberations  up¬ 
on  the  same  subjects  in  separate  assemblies,; 
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and  yet,  that  they  experience  none  of  those 
shocks  and  convulsions,  which  so  agitate  the 
Manchester  Infirmary  ;  which  seems,  upon  a 
superficial  glance,  to  be  similarly  constructed 
upon  a  smaller  scale.  The  truth  is,  the  house 
of  commons  contains  many  members  who  are 
the  sons,  and  heirs  of  peers ;  and  in  the  house 
of  lords  are  to  be  found  many  who  are  com¬ 
moners  by  birth,  but  who,  from  year  to  year, 
have  been  honoured  with  promotion.  In  the 
lower  house,  there  are  many  who  have  the 
education,  the  feelings,  and  the  prejudices  of 
noblemen  ;  as  in  the  upper,  there  are  many 
with  the  education,  the  sentiments,  and  the 
prejudices  of  commoners.  In  fact,  either 
house  contains  both  orders  of  the  state  ;  where¬ 
by  their  deliberations  are  duly  tempered  and 
modified  in  every  stage  of  their  progress.  But 
were  it  otherwise,  it  requires  no  great  sagacity 
to  foresee,  that  their  jealousies  and'  contenti¬ 
ons,  about  their  respective  privileges,  would 
speedily  raise  such  a  conflagration,  as  would 
leave  the  nation  in  ruins. 


Impressed  with  such  considerations  as  these, 
certain  members  of  the  faculty  did,  a  few 
years  ago,  enter  their  names  as  trustees  to  thc‘ 
Infirmary  ; — but  not  with  the  happiest  event. 
Whether  the  dasmon  of  schism  had  taken  com¬ 
plete  possession  of  some  of  the  leaders  in  the 
administration ;  or  whether  they  hesitated 
about  the  propriety  of  admitting  a  few  of  the 
faculty  to  the  full  exercise  of  privileges  which 
were  denied  to  the  rest ;  certain  it  is,  that  the 
subscribing  members  were  never  cordially  re¬ 
ceived  into  their  bosom,  or  acknowledged  as 
brethren.  'And  the  continuation  of  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  served  only  to  keep  up  the  auk- 
ward  appearance  of  a  libel  on  the  liberality  of 
the  governors,  who  condescended ’to  enrol 
them  among  their  number  in  consideration  of 
two  sruineas  annually,  as  if  their  regular  servi- 
ces,  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in 
the  year,  were  of  no  value  whatever. 

Another  source  of  variance,  and  which  in¬ 
deed  arises  out  of  the  former,  is  an  attempt  on 
the  part  pf  the  board  to  govern  the  faculty  by 


the  exercise  of  authority.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  duty  be  performed,  unless  it  proceeds 
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from  a  principle  of  obedience.  They  discoun- 

•■'i* 

tenance  every  spirit  but  that  of  servility  ;  and 
keep  ringing  in  their  ears  the  sound  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  ! 

Of  all  the  principles  of  action  by  which  the 
public  conduct  of  the  faculty  could  be  influ¬ 
enced,  a  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  board 
is  the  weakest  and  the  worst.  It  is  both  insuf¬ 
ficient  of  itself  to  answer  any  good  purpose, 
and  according  to  the  present  constitution  of 
the  hospital,  it  is  impossible  to  be  maintained. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  incitements  to 
medical  industry  is  that  highest  of  all  earthly 
luxuries,  the  luxury  of  relieving  affliction  in 
indigence.  To  restore  the  destitute  labourer 
to  the  cheerful  exercise  of  his  wonted  calling — 
to  raise  up  the  parent  to  the  protection  of  an 
anxious  dependant  family  —  to  dispel  the  an¬ 
guish,  and  renew  the  enjoyments  of  them  that 
were  ready  to  perish  —  or,  if  restoration  to 
health  surpasses  the  art  and  powers  of  man,  to 
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render  life  tolerable  while  it  remains,  and  soft¬ 
en  at  last  the  pang  of  dissolution  ; — these  are 
employments  which  carry  along  with  them 
their  own  reward. — The  good  man  may  be 
actuated  by  views  and  sentiments  nobler  still, 
prompting  him  to  make  beneficence  his  busi- 
siness,  and  to  shed  kindness  and  mercy  all 
around  him.  But  plants  like  these  refuse  to 
flourish,  save  in  the  concealment  of  the  shade: 
when  exposed  to  observation,  they  wither  and 
decay.  And  therefore  in  an  institution,  which 
requires  not  only  that  duties  be  performed, 
but  that  they  be  exhibited  when  performed, 
and  displayed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  are 
concerned,  its  governors  can  only  count  upon 
them  in  as  far  as  they  may  prove  auxiliary  and 
corroborant  to  other  principles  of  action,  which 
accord. with  the  peculiar  genius  of  such  insti¬ 
tution. 

Among  the  foremost  of  these  deserves  to 
be  ranked,  a  desire  to  possess  the  good  opinion 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  This  is  a  principle 
distinct  from  vanity ;  perfectly  consistent 
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with  virtue  ;  and  of  the  highest  utility  to  so¬ 
ciety.  In  common  life,  it  is  despised  by  those 
only  who  are  sunk  in  depravity  ;  but  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  good,  and  is  seldom  or  never  denied 
where  it  is  merited.  In  public  life,  when  men 
engage  in  labours  which  are  mot  their  own, 
but  which  are  intended  and  calculated  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  they  have  a  claim  on  those 
others  for  gratitude  and  favour  ;  and  it  would 
be  a  violation  of  justice  to  withhold  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  them*  Yet,  so  grateful  is  that  expres¬ 
sion  of  esteem  to  the  benevolent  mind,  that  it 
operates,  not  merely  as  a  debt  extinguished, 
but  as  a  reward  conferred ;  and  stimulates  to 
farther,  and  more  strenuous  exertions. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Manchester  Infir¬ 
mary,  such  rewards  and  incitements  are  in- 
tirely  unknown  to  it.  By  the  rules,  the  forms, 
and  the  practice  of  the  institution,  the  faculty 
are  as  much  as  possible  kept  out  of  view.  In 
the  form  of  the  home-patient  recommendati¬ 
ons,  for  instance,  instead  of  having  one  set 
addressed  to  the  physicians,  and  another  to 
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the  surgeons,  whereby  much  unnecessary  trou- 
,  ble,  confusion,  and  delay,  would  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  the  trustees  address  them  to  the  trustees ; 
and  desire  the  patient  may  be  visited  by  a  phy¬ 
sician  or  surgeon,  as  if  these  were  domestics 
watching  the  nod  of  their  masters.  And  this 
is  the  sum  total  of  the  correspondence  betwixt 
the  trustees  and  the  faculty.  No  farther  no-, 
tice  is  taken  of  them.  : —  Indeed,  I  had  not 
been  twelve  months  appointed  to  the  Infirma- 
ry,  when  one  of  the  trustees,  whom  1  acci¬ 
dently  met  with  in  a  private  company,  stated 
to  me  in  substance  as  follows  :  “That  the 
“  trustees  considered  themselves  as  laid  under 
“no  obligation  to  the  faculty  for  any  ser- 
“  vice  they  rendered  :  that  the  latter  had  soli- 
‘  ‘  cited  their  appointments,  not  with  a  view  to 
“  serve  the.  public,  but  for  their  own  private 
“  ends,  and  therefore  that  the  public  were 
“  not  indebted  to  them  ;  that  the  institution 
“  had  not  suffered  at  all  from  the  retirement 
“  of  Mr.  White  and  his  friends:  that  abund- 
“  ance  of  young  men  would  always  be  found 


ready  to  fill  up  any  vacancies  which  might 
take  place ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  trus- 
tees  felt  no  necessity  for  paying  the  faculty 
any  attention  whatever.” — These  things  he 
threw  out  without  iny  introductory  remark 
either  from  himself  or  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
company,  farther  than  saying,  he  supposed 
I  was  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Infirmary.  ” 
He  uttered  them  in  a  tone  by  no  means  conci¬ 
liatory  ;  and  he  expressed  himself  as  if  they 
were  not  opinions  and  sentiments  suggested  at 
the  moment,  but  the  result  of  reflection,  and 
conversation  with  his  brethren.  And  that  he 
had  had  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  mind  of  his  brethren  he  afterwards 
gave  me  to  understand,  by  hinting  that  he 
had  been  making  himself  a  little  busy  in  the 
politics  of  the  Infirmary. —  I  do  solemnly  de¬ 
clare,  that  the  transactions  of  the  board  evef 
since  have  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  comment  on 
his  words. 

Neglect  might  be  borne  :  but  misrepresen¬ 
tation  and  abuse  may  surely  serve  any  other 


interest  better  than  that  of  the  patients.  I 
disclaim  the  idea  of  imputing  to  any  man  mo¬ 
ral  impropriety.  I  presume  not  to  scrutinize 
motives.  I  know  that  rumour  exaggerates. 
And,  therefore,  whether  it  might  be  conceiv¬ 
ed  to  proceed  from  intention  or  thoughtless¬ 
ness,  I  am  not  disposed  to  give  credit  to  the 
report,  that  language,  far  from  respectful,  is 
habitually  held  in  a  quarter,  where  prudent 
reserve,  at  least,  \rould  be  much  more  becom¬ 
ing. -r-But  one  thing  cannot  be  denied,  that 
those  who  have  no  opportunities  of  observing 
and  judging  for  themselves,  must  be  understood 
to  derive  their  opinions  from  the  representati¬ 
ons  of  others,  whom  they  consider  as  having 
access  ta  know  the  truth.  And  if  it  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  collect  the  sense  of  the  community, 
the  impression  made  upon  it  unquestionably  is 
that  the  faculty  are  designing,  and  restless, 
and  seeking  nothing  so  little  as  the  good  of 
-the  charity.  And  when  these  are  thus  lower¬ 
ed  in  the  public  estimation,  surely  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  cuckow  vote  of  an- 


nual  thanks  should  draw  forth  from  all,  who 
are  at  the  pains  to  attend  to  it,  nothing  else 
than  a  contemptuous  sneer. 

Another  motive  to  diligence  on  the  part  of 
the  faculty  might  be  formed,  by  rendering 
that  diligence  subservient  to  their  advantage. 

.  Jn  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  nature^ 
a  man  never  advances  in  the  path  of  well-doing 
with  more  steady  progress,  than  when  his  in¬ 
terest  and  his  duty  draw  him  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection. —  When  a  professional  gentleman  un¬ 
dertakes  the  duties  of  an  Infirmary,  he  must 
lay  bis  account  with  being  put  to  some  trou¬ 
ble  and  inconvenience  :  but  he  ought  not  to  find 
that  in  proportion  as  he  attends  to  its  interests, 
he  neglects  his  own.  He  must  lay  his  account 
with  giving  away  a  portion  of  his  time,  and 
being,  occasionally,  out  of  the  way  of  his  bu¬ 
siness  :  but  surely  things  might  be  ordered  so 
as  that  he  should  not  be  a  loser  upon  the 
whole. — It  would  be  too  much  to  assert,  that 
the  board  is  unwilling  that  the  Manchester 
Infirmary  should  yield  any  return.  But  against 


some  of  the  public  measures,  which  were  agi¬ 
tated  some  time  ago,  it  was,  perhaps,  too 
openly  admitted  as  a  weighty  objection,  that 
they  might  be  of  profit  to  the  faculty.  And 
the  representations,  which  are  kept  in  circula¬ 
tion  abroad,  are  ill  calculated  to  recommend 
them  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  public.  — 
For  my  own  part,  I  may  almost  go  the  length 
to  say,  that  during  these  four  years  that  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  hospital,  I  have 
not  through  it  formed  one  acquaintance,  or  gain¬ 
ed  one  friend,  or  received  one  guinea. — I  have 
drawn,  it  is  true,  a  few  paltry  fees  of  one  or  two 
guineas  each,  from  the  Lunatic  hospital.  But 
for  these,  I  have  often  bad  more  trouble  than 
a  porter  from  the  square  would  have  taken  for 
an  equal  sum.  And  I  cannot  help  entertain¬ 
ing  strong  doubts,  whether  allowing  those  tri- 
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fling  fees  really  conduces  to  the  interest  of  the 
hospital.  It  destro3^s  those  feelings  of  patron¬ 
age,  which  one  insensibly  contracts  in  favour 
of  an  institution,  which  one  is  engaged  in 
serving  without  fee  or  reward  ;  and  it  does  not 


furnish  an  inducement  to  the  discharge  of  the 
duty  from  the  consideration  of  an  adequate 
compensation. 

An  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  might  be  farther  created  by  conferring 
upon  the  faculty  a  certain  portion  of  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  the  charity.  A  man  never 
prosecutes  an  object  with  greater  energy*  than 
when  he  can  call  the  plans  his  own.  The 
schem  es  of  another,  the  wisdom  and  propriety 
of  which  he  is  disposed  to  question,  he  fol¬ 
lows  out  with  languor  and  indifference.  But 
while  he  can  look  upon  them  as  creatures  of  his 
own  ingenuity,  he  exerts  every  talent,  and 
strains  every  nerve,  rather  than  be'  baffled  in 
the  execution  of  them.  Accordingly,  a  wise 
master  will  not  only  consult  with  his  servant, 
but  sometimes  prefer  his  suggestions  to  his 
own,  although  perhaps  in  themselves  less  ex¬ 
pedient;  knowing  that  thereby  he  converts 
the  measure  into  the  cause  of  his  servant, 
whose  heart  becomes  engaged,  and  his  whole 
powers  pledged  for  its  ultimate  success.  But 


such  views  and  modes  of  administration  form 
no  part  of  the  policy  of  the  board  of  the  Infir¬ 
mary. — It  would  ill  become  me  to  descant  in 
this  place  upon  the  sweetness  of  power  :  and 
the  reluctance  its  possessor  feels  to  share  his 
honours,  and  divide  his  crown.  But  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  the  town  is  somehow  taught 
to  believe,  that  admitting  the  faculty  to  have 
any  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  Infirmary, 
involves  considerations  which  ought  to  excite 
the  most  alarming  apprehensions.  It  is  some¬ 
how  impressed  with  the  idea  that  every  move¬ 
ment  of  the  faculty  arises  from  turbulence ; 
from  a  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  power  ;  the 
establishment  of  a  medical  board.  And  this 
serves  as  a  pretext  for  checking  and  repressing 
them  upon  every  occasion. —  For  these  four 

years  last  past,  I  do  not  recollect  one  proposal 
« 

made  by  the  faculty  which  has  not  been  past 
by,  or  set  aside  by  tlie  board. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  illustrate  the 
matter  more  diffusely  :  but  every  principle  of 
action  is  industriously  quashed,  in  order  to 


make  way  for  tlieir  darling  authority.  And 
upon  the  present  foundation  of  the  hospital,  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  support  that  autho¬ 
rity.  They  have  no  hold  of  the  faculty  by 
which  they  might  be  enabled  to  enforce  duti¬ 
ful  submission.  The  latter  receive  and  expect 
nothing  from  them.  They  are  as  independent 
of  the  board,  as  the  board  is  of  them.  And 
while  they  do  not  eat  of  their  bread,  why 
should  they  demean  themselves  as  their  ser¬ 
vants  ? — In  order  that  the  board  might  attain 
its  object,  it  ought  to  reduce  them  at  once  to 
the  condition  of  menials,  and  repay  them  for 
their  trouble  with  a  suitable  recompence.  But 
when  all  that  was  done,  the  pride  of  a  few  in¬ 
dividuals  might  indeed  be  gratified,  but  the 
charity  would  be  profited  nothing.  Going- 
through  the  formal  routine  of  office,  and  ren¬ 
dering  substantial  benefit,  are  by  no  means 
one  and  the  same.  Such  of  the  trustees  as 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  visited  with  af¬ 
fliction  must  have  remarked  the  behaviour  of 
their  faithful  physician.  They  must  have  per- 


celved  with  what  patient  attention,  what  keen 
observation,  what  anxious  enquiries,  what 
careful  discrimination,  he  judged  of  their  com¬ 
plaints,  and  prescribed  the  remedies.  And 
he  will  readily  conceive  how'  a  hireling  may 
rush  hurriedly  into  a  nasty  apartment,  and 
standing  impatiently  a  few  moments  upon  his 
legs,  give  a  careless  ear  to  one-half  of  an  ill- 
told  story,  and'  forthwith  write  out  his  .pre¬ 
scription,  without  contributing  one  iota  to 
the  benefit  of  the  patient.  But  when  he  has 
done  this;  he  has  done  all  that  authority  can 
enforce.  He  has  absolved  every  claim  which 
his  masters  have  on  his  obedience.  And  for 
the  rest,  principles  are  requisite  which  disdain 
even  the  board’s  thundering  terrors  of  respon¬ 
sibility:  principles,  which  gold  is  insuffici¬ 
ent  to  purchase,  or  power  to  command; 
which  authority  may  enfeeble,  but  cannot 
confirm ;  may  extinguish,  but  cannot  en¬ 
kindle. 

'Another  source  of  discord  is  the  relation  in 
which  the  faculty  stand  to  the  apothecary, 


and  to  the  physician’s  clerk.  These  are  ap¬ 
pointed  as  assistants  to  the  former ;  to  super¬ 
intend  the  execution  of  their  orders,  and,  in 
their  absence,  to  act  in  their  stead.  And  as 
all  their  time  is  required  for  the  business  of 
the  hospital,  they, are  allowed  regular  salaries  ; 
and  therefore  are  completely  in  the  situation 
of  servants.  When,  in  addition  to  these 
things,  it  is  considered,  that  the  faculty  have 
the  best  opportunities  of  observing  their  pro¬ 
fessional  conduct,  and  are  fully  qualified  to 
judge  of  its  merits,  I  cannot  help  being  of 
opinion,  that,  for  the  good  of  the  institution, 
they  were  intended  originally  to  be  subject  to 
them. — As  things  actually  stand,  however, 
although  they  are  necessarily,  in  one  sense, 
the  servants  of  the  faculty,  yet  in  no  sense 
whatever  are  the  latter  their  masters.  Where 
their  duty  is  plainly  delineated  by  the  express 
letter  of  the  rules,  it’  may  be  supposed  that 
the  faculty  have  no  commands  to  lay  upon 
them ;  but  have  only  to  look  on  as  spectators 
of  their  spontaneous  obedience.  Should  they, 
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however,  happen  to  trespass,  they  are  not  at 
all  amenable  to  those,  who  are  thus  looking 

t 

on  and  witnessing  their  fault.  But  it  may  be 
readily  conceived,  that  there  now  and  then 
occur  particular  combinations  of  circumstan¬ 
ces,  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen  ;  and 
to  meet  which,  no  general  rules  could  possibly 
have  been  framed.  Against  such  cases  as 
these,  provision  could  only  be  made  in  the 
seasonable  interposition  of  a  proper  living  au¬ 
thority.  But  of  every  species  and  semblance 
of  authority,  the  faculty  are  entirely  divested. 
They  cannot  lay  upon  their  own  assistants  and 
servants,  a  single  injunction,  or  call  them 
to  account  for  any  thing  they  commit  or  neg¬ 
lect.  The  vexation  and  trouble  that  some¬ 
times  arise  from  a  state  of  things  so  disjointed, 
T  shall  not  attempt  to  describe. 

*  If  the  apothecary  and  the  physician’s  clerk 
be  men  of  discretion ;  or  if,  from  good  dispo¬ 
sitions,  or  any  other  cause,  they  are  desirous 
to  live  upon  good  terms  with  the  faculty,  all 
is  well.  Then, 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest, 

**  Whatever  is  best  administered,  is  best.” 


But  if  it  should  happen  that  they  are  net 
©f  the  happiest  natural  temper  ;  or  if,  feeling 
their  independence  with  respect  to  the  faculty, 
they  are  disposed  to  act  up  to  the  spirit  of 
that  independence  ;  or  if  they  should  happen 
to  take'  a  dislike  to  some  particular  physician 
or  surgeon  ;-r“  woe  be  to  that  man  and  his  pa- 
tients. 

No  doubt,  the  party  aggrieved  has  a  right 
to  complain  to  the  board.  But  it  ought  to  be 

considered  that  the  subject  of  complaint  is 
only  fit  for  the  cognizance  of  medical  men.  — 
Besides,  the  offences,  which  are  in  most  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  committed,  constitute  only  the 
minutiae  in  the  transaction  of  business ;  which, 
however  important  in  themselves?  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  state  so,  as  to  preserve  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  real  importance.  Flagrant  vio¬ 
lations  of  medical  duty  would  be  fit  subjects 
for  a  trial  at  Lancaster ;  or,  at  least,  at  the 
New  Bay  ley,  in  Salford.  But  those  J  refer  to 
are  the  petites  morales  in  medicine  ;  the  violar 
tion  of  which;  like  that  of  those  in  common 
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life,  how^yei*' injurious  to. peace,  and  subver¬ 
sive  of  order^'  and  detrhiiental  to  business,  tyet 
cannot  funlish  materials  tor  an  indictment^  or 
bd  made  the  ground  of  a  criminal  prosecution- 

But  farther,  •  ' 

In  what  character  or  capacity  is  the  physi¬ 
cian  or  surgeon  to  go  to  the  board  ?  If  he  ap¬ 
pears  as  the  official  accuser,  there  is  probably 

I' 

no  other  witness  than  himself ;  and  therefore 
the  trial  cannot  be  proceeded  in  for  want  of 
evidence.  If'he  appears  as  a  witness,  the  pa¬ 
tient,  or  any  of  his  friends,  w^ould  commonly 
be  found  little  qualified  to  discharge  the  func“ 
tions  of  public  prosecutor.  Nor  would  it  con¬ 
tribute  at  all  to  the  good  order  of  the  hospital, 
were  the  patients  permitted  to  appear  in  such 
a  consequential  capacity  against  those  whom 
they  ought' to  look  up  tO' as  their  immediate 
masters.  If  he  appears  before  the  board  in  the 
double  capacity  of  prosecutor  and  witness,  his 
office,  as  plaintiff,  wdll  invalidate  his  testimo¬ 
ny  as  witness, .  and  will  excite  suspicion  of  a 
prejudiced  mind,  or  at  least  of  a  secret  wish 
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for  the  condeiiiiiatiou  of  the  accused.  If  h§ 
is  to  report  to  the  board  as  a  spy  aud  iiifoimei^ 
it  is  to'be  hoped  no  physician  or  suigeon  will 
ever  stoop  to  an  action  so  ignominious,  and 
bordering  so  nearly  on  immorality.  Or  finally, 
if  he  repair  to  the  board  in  the  chaiactei  of 
physician  or  surgeon  to  the  Infiimary,  merely 
in  order  to  state  in  a  general  way  his  opinion 
of  the  demerit  of  the  party  offending,  In  the 
assurance  that,  without  farther  enquiiy,  but 
relying  on  his  honour,  his  integiity,  and  his 
judgment,  the  board  will  immediately  proceed 
ao-ainst  the  accused  in  a  manner  agreeable  to 
his  recommendation,  he  will  possibly  find  that 
the  board  instantly  take  alarm  for  then  own 
power  and  authority,  and  that  they  are  moie 
disposed  to  curb  and  mortify  the  accuser,  than 
to  reprove  in  the  accused  that  disprderly  be’- 
haviour,  of  which  the  consequences 'may  '  be 
most  deplorable. 

-  But  although  it  were  possible  that  redress 
might  sometimes  be  had,  what  inducement 
has  a  physician  or  surgeon  tp  sue  far  jt  ?  The 


patients  are  no  dependents  of  his :  and  is  it 
not  enough  if  he  visits,  and  prescribes  for 
them,  without  involving  himself  in  the^lague 
of  a  vexatious  litigation  ?  But  after  sentence 
has  been  passed  In  his  favour,  still  he  is  a  loser. 
By- formally  entering  the  lists  with  those,  who 
ought  to  feel  and  behave  in  the  hospital  as  his 
servants,  he  stoops  beneath  the  dignity  of  his 
official  station,  and  teaches  them  to  regard 
him  as  being  on  an  equality  with  themselves. 
And  after  this  opinion  is  formed,  with  enmity 
rankling  in  their  bosoms,  on  account  of  the 
affront  they  must  conceive  he  has  brought  up., 
en  them,  although  they  may  find  themselves 
compelled  to  render  in  future  the  ceremonious 
formality  of  external  obsequiousness,  they  will 
not  cherish  sentiments  of  respect  for  him,  nor 
give  him  that  hearty  and  substantial  co-oper¬ 
ation  which  constitutes  the  value  of  their  ser- 

/ 

vices. 

Influenced  by  such  considerations  as  these, 
I  have  inflexibly  adhered  to  the  resolution, 
never  to  carry  to  the  board  any  complaint  or 
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accusation  against  any  of  the  servants  of  the 
hospital.  Even  when,  from  the  seeminn’  enor- 

^  o 

mity  of  misbehaviour,  I  have  been  urged  by 
some  of  my  brethren  to  repair  to  the  board,  in 
the  confident  assurance  of  obtaining  redress, 
I  have  always  declared  my  persuasion,  that 
redress  from  the  board  was  impossible.  For 
the  same  reasons,  upon  a  late  occasion,  as  soon 
as  I  heard  that  accusations  had  been  preferred, 
without  knowing  or  regarding  the  nature  of 
them,  I  used  all  my  influence  with  some  of  the 
surgeons  to  make  them  break  off  the  prosecu¬ 
tion.  But  as  they  could  not  prevail  with  me 
to  accuse,  so  neither  could  I  persuade  them  to 
desist ;  nor  did  they  learn  on  what  footing 
they  stood,  but  in  consequence  of  the  most 
unfortunate  experience. 

Peace  and  prosperity  will  never  be  secured ' 
to  the  Infirmary,  till  authority  is  attached  to 
the  offices  of  physician  and  surgeon.  Autho¬ 
rity,  not  in  order  to  punish,  but  to  prevent 
inattention,  and  improper  behaviour  ;  to  keep 
the  first  rudiments  of  them  in  continual  check; 
or,  if  at  any  time  they  should  offer  to  germi- 
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natc,  to  nip  them  in  the  bud,  and  prevent 
them  from  evolving  into  open  action. 

These  appear  to  me  to  be  the  principal 
causes  of  that  animosity  and  strife  in  which 
the  Infirmary  is  continually  embroiled.  It  is 
possible  that  in  the  representations  I  have  giv¬ 
en  of  their  effects,  their  poM^ers  may  be  unduly 
magnified ;  and  that  others  of  great  and  ex¬ 
tensive  influence  may  be  overlooked  altoge¬ 
ther.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  high  time  for 
the  trustees  to  search  the  matter  to  the  bottom. 
For  I  can  assure  them,  and  I  have  access  to 
know,  that  every  quarrel,  even  the  most  tri- 
fling,  wounds  the  charity  in  its  vital  parts. — 
Did  all  its  consequences  terminate  upon  the 
parties  at  variance ;  did  it  affect  only  their 
own  little  dignities,  without  extending  its  in¬ 
fluence  to  a  much  wider  range,  I  should  join 
with- the  rest  of  the  world  in  looking  down  up¬ 
on  it  with  pity.  But  dissentions  stinjr  the 
soul.  They  destroy  those  ideas  and  sentiments 
of  honour,  and  respect  ability,  whicli  might 
flow  from  the  connection.  And  tliey  mar  the 
happiness  which  might  attend  the  discharge  of 
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those  duties  which  that  connection  imposes. 
The  attention  of  the  parties  is  distracted ;  and 
in  the^heat  of  contention,  they  are  more  ea¬ 
ger  to  gain  the  frivolous  point  in  dispute,  than 
to  perform  their  proper,  and  important  func¬ 
tions.  The  subject  of  contention  engrosses 
the  soul;  it  warps  the  judgment  upon  ques¬ 
tions  of  a  very  different  nature,  and  biasses  the 
will  in  every  transaction.  And,  finally,  the 
disaffection,  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  clegree, 
must  inevitably  follow^  a  mortifying  defeat, 
tends  little  to  keep  alive  that  warmth  of  bene¬ 
volence,  which  the  welfare  of  the  patients  so 
imperiously  requires. 

A  moment’s  reflection  might  satisfy  any 
sensible  man,  that,  since  the  faculty  act  with¬ 
out  fee  or  reward,  they  ought  to  be  treated 
with  attention  and  kindness.  The  home-pa¬ 
tient  service  is  peculiarly  irksome,  and  often 
exceedingly  troublesome ;  and  it  deserves  all 
the  encouragement  which  the  trustees  have  it 
in  their  power  to  hold  out.  For  months  in  suc^ 
cession  I  have  had  upwards  of  ninety  home-pa¬ 
tients  upon  my  hands  at  one  time,  every  one 
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of  whom  would  have  required  to  be  visited 
daily  at  their  own  habitations.  That  was 
plainly  beyond  the  compass  of  any  one  rnian’s 
ability.  But  taking  any  charge  whatever  of 
so  great  a  multitude  must  obviously  have  been 
very  laborious.  But  the  service,  fi'om  its  na¬ 
ture,  is  not  less  disagreeable.  Conceive  a 
person  searching  fiom  door  to  door,  in  an  un¬ 
paved  street,  with  an  inaccurate  direction  in 
his  hand,  and  wading  through  entries,  among 
pig-styes  and  necessaries,  and  then  descend¬ 
ing  into  a  noisome  cellar,  or  mounting  up  in¬ 
to  a  garrat  swarming  with  vermin,  and  there, 

,  amidst  nastiness  and  stench,  treating  an  in¬ 
fectious  or  loathsome  disease.  He  surely  must 
think  that  the  trustees  might  vouchsafe  to  him 
their  countenance  and  favour,  without  ex  posing 
themselves  to  any  danger  of  being  impeached  for 

4 

prodigality.  But  if,  in  the  midst  of  these  irk¬ 
some  and  laborious  engagements,  he  chances 
to  recollect  that,  for  all  he  does,  no  crea¬ 
ture  considers  himself  to  be  laid  under  any 
obligation;  that  he  receives  no  credit  from 
any  one  for  any  pains  that  he  takes,  any  toil 


he  undergoes;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
whole  must  wear  the  ungracious  appearance  of 
being  enforced  by  the  sternness  of  authority  ; 
and  that  when  he  suggests  any  improvement 
in  order  to  give  effect  to  his  labours,  his  mo¬ 
tives  are  misrepresented,  his  character  vilified, 
and  his  feelings  outraged  :  what  must  be  the 
effect  upon  his  mind  and  his  conduct  ?  Who 
can  be  so  weak  as  to  imagine  that  the  avowal 
of  such  doctrines  on  the  part  of  the  trustees, 
and  much  more,  reducing  them  to  practice, 
can  tend  to  expedite  the  recovery  of  their  sick 
labourers  and  dependents. — But,”  say  they, 
he  solicited  the  appointment  to  the  Infir- 
mary  for  his  own  ends;  and,  on  that  ac- 
count,  nobody  is  indebted  to  him.” — Well, 
but  if  those  ends  are  not  answered,  what  then 
must  be  the  consequence  ?  As  love  begets 
love,  so  neglect  engenders  neglect.  And  if 
the  board  allow  themselves  to  be  governed  by 
a  system  of  selfishness,  can  the  faculty  be 
blamed  if  they  look  to  themselves  ? 

It  is  madness  to  fancy  that  the  institution 
will  prosper  in  proportion  as  the  faculty  are 
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depressed  and  degraded.  It  is  even  folly  to 
imagine  that  their  consequence  can  be  annihi¬ 
lated. 

For,  the  essential  interests  of  the  hospital 
are  entirely  in  their  hands;  and,  according  to 
the  languor  or  alacrity  of  their  efforts,  those 
interests  are  sunk  or  exalted.  That  in  manag¬ 
ing  the  secular  concerns  of  the  institution,  the 
zeal  of  the  board  has  no  other  bounds  than  the 
depth  of  their  judgment,  and  the  extent  of 
their  ability,  is  most  certainly  true.  But  af¬ 
ter  adding  new  wards  to  one  end  of  the  In- 
“  firmary,  paving  the  yard  and  gateway,  new 
‘‘  flagging  the  foot-path,  and  new  gravelling 

the  garden  walks,  and  raising  the  brick 
“  wall  next  to  Bath-street,”  *  and  doing  eve¬ 
ry  thing  wdiich  it  is  possible  to  do  within  their 
own  sphere  of  action  ;  they  have  done  nothing 
to  the  Infirmary,  as  an  Injirmary,  They 
have  done  no  more  than  its  own  governors  do 
for  Cheethanfs  foundation ;  or  the  church- 
\vardens  and  overseers  do  for  the  w’ork-house  : 

*  See  the  report  of  the  state  of  the  Infirmary,  See.  from 
the  25th  of  June,  1 802,  to  the  24th  of  June,  1 803. 
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every  thing  on  account  of  which  it  is  entitled 
to  the  name  of  an  Infirmary  ;  every  thing  for 
which  it  was  built,  and  for  which  it  is  sup¬ 
ported,  is  left  by  them  wholly  untouched.  — ■ 
Those  essential  matters  are  necessarily  entrust¬ 
ed  to  the  faculty  alone.  And  must  not  the 
importance  of  their  functions  unavoidably  re¬ 
flect  a  corresponding  consequence  on  those 
who  perform  them  ?  And  must  not  the  fa¬ 
culty  be  aware  that  this  consequence  necessarily 
attaches  to  their  office,  and  to  themselves  ?  — • 
And  must  they  not  be  at  all  times  ready  to  assert 
their  reasonable  claims  to  be  treated  with  per¬ 
sonal  respect,  and  to  have  their  opinions  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  certain  portion  of  deference  ? 

If,  by  admitting  them  to  their  proper 
place  in  the  charity,  to  that  rank  which  na¬ 
turally  pertains  to  their  office,  no  other  end 
were  to  be  answered  than  the  gratification  of 
their  vanity  or  pride,  I  should  despise  the 
measure  most  heartily.  But,  impressed  as  I 
am  with  the  persuasion,  that  it  is  not  only  in¬ 
dispensably  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  but  that  it  would  contribute  to  the  pre- 
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servation  of  valuable  lives,  such  as  now,  per- 
liaps,  may  be  sometimes  thrown  away,  I  feel 
it  incumbent  upon  me,  as  a  lover  of  peace,  as 
a  friend  to  humanity,  warmly  to  urge  the  trus¬ 
tees  to  take  it  into  their  consideration.  —  One 
thin^  I  can  affirm  with  confidence,  that  could 
they  have  gone  round  with  me  in  my  daily  vi¬ 
sitations  for  the  last  four  years,  and  seen  what 
I  saw,  and  known  what  I  knew,  they  would 
also  desire  what  I  desire,  and  would  be  as  eager 
to  promote,  as  I  am  to  recommend  it.  It 
must  indeed  strike  every  person  with  surprise, 
to  be  told,  that  the  physicians  and  surgeons, 
on  whom  the  whole  utility  of  the  institution 
depends,  are  not  invested  with  sufficient  pow 
er  to  command,  for  a  patient,  so  much  as  a 
cup  of  cold  water.  If  it  is  not  conceded  at 
their  desire,  I  acknowledge  they  have  the  pri- 
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vilege  of  complaining  to  the  board.  But  sev¬ 
eral  gentlemen,  besides  myself,  must,  ere  now, 
be  satisfied,  that  by  lodging  complaints  mat¬ 
ters  will  not  be  mended. 

The  evils  which  might  accrue  to  the  insti¬ 
tution  from  remitting  in  that  violence,  by 
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which  it  is  atteiTipted  to  bear  down  the  faculty 
below  their  natural  level,  I  confess  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  conjecture.  But  whatever  they  might 
eventually  be  found  to  be,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  expedients  might  be  devised 
for  diminishing,  if  not  for  counteracting  them. 
Many,  very  many  of  them,  would  be  fully 
compensated  by  the  numerous  and  important 
advantages  which  would  result  from  the  mea¬ 
sure.  Harmony,  fellowship,  communion  of 
views  and  sentiments,  unity  of  ends  and  de¬ 
signs,  combination  of  efforts,  and  the  alliance 
of  those  more  powerful  principles  of  action  in 
the  faculty,  Avhich  at  present  the  board  so  in¬ 
dustriously,  and  so  successfully  suppress.— 
These  surely  are  much  more  than  enoug-h  to 
overbalance  any  harm  that  might  ensue  from 
abandoning  an  idle  and  fruitless  struggle  to 
maintain  an  useless,  inefficacious  authority. 

I  cannot  help  suspecting  that' the  board  is 
not  altogether  ignorant  that  all  this  is  true. 
They  say,  in  the  preface  to  the  annual  report 
of  June,  1803,  “  Their  (the  faculty’s)  re- 

gular  attendance,  and  their  unremitted  ex- 
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ertioiis  In.  a  gratuitous  inanner,  have  heen 
more  than  could  be  expected.”  —  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  take  advantage  of  an  inaccurate 
expression.  I  know  too  the  delicacy  of  mak¬ 
ing  alterations  in  the  language  of  a  gentleman 
whom  they  have  solicited  to  draw  up  the  pre¬ 
face  to  their  report.  But  after  making  every 
allowance,  it  must  still  be  supposed,  that  that 
gentleman  had  received  such  instructions,  as 
ded  him  to  the  use  of  that  expression  ;  or,  at 
least,  that  the  board  knew  sufficient  to  justify 
them  in  giving  it  their  sanction.  Actuated 
by  motives  of  generosity  and  benevolence ; 
acquiring  knowledge,  experience,  emolument; 
having  the  trustees  as  applauding  spectators, 
and  their  own  minds  bearing  an  approving 
testimony ;  Avhat  sacrifices,  what  exertions, 
might  not  be  expected  !  Then  whence  comes 
it  that  the  expectations  of  the  board  are  so 
low?  whence  the  confession  that  “regular 
“  attendance,  and  unremitted  exertions  have 
“  been  more  than  could  be  expected  ?  ” — Un¬ 
questionably  they  have  a  secret  consciousness, 
that  the  treatment  the  faculty  meet  with  is 
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sufficient  to  stem  the  force  of  every  motive  to 
diligence,  and  that  there  are  thrown  up  in 
their  way  such  discouragements  and  difficul¬ 
ties  as  can  hardly  fail  to  subdue  their  zeal  ,and 
paralyse  their  efforts. 

Were  I  to  take  upon  me  to  draw  an  out¬ 
line  of  a  plan,  by  which  the  great  designs  of 
the  Infirmary  might  be  most  effectually  an¬ 
swered,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  trustees,  and  the  honour  of  the 
faculty,  perhaps  I  should  propose,  that  exclu¬ 
sive  meetings  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons, 
for  the  purposes  of  general  business,  be  entirely 
abolished.  Of  the  weekly  boards  these  should 
not,  cannot  be  members.  But  at  those  boards 
no  general  or  important  business  ought  ever 
to  be  transacted.  For  the  dispatch  of  the 
weightier  affairs  of  the  charity  a  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  trustees  ought  to  be  instituted ;  and 
at  that  meeting,  the  faculty  should  have  a  right 
to  be  present,  to  speak,  and  to  vote.  —  But  a 
detail  of  the  constitution,  which  the  peace  and 
the  interests  of  the  Infirmary  demand,  it  would 
be  premature,  perhaps  presumptuous  in  me  at 
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present  to  attempt.  The  truth  is,  it  would  be 
too  sanguine  to  expect  any  changes  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  The  subject  would  require 
calm,  serious,,  and  mature  consideration  :  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  board 
is  perfectly  content  with  things  as  they  are. — 
It  consists  with  universal  experience,  that  men 
become  attached  to  particular  systems  and 
tenets,  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  they 
have  encountered  in  establishing  and  defend¬ 
ing  them.  No  Avonder  that  the  board  should 
be  wedded  to  a  code  of  regulations  Avhich  has 
cost  them  so  dear.  But  could  the  trustees  at 
large  be  prevailed  upon  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  subject,  improvements  might  be  got 
ready  against  better  times.  And  when  certain 
who  are  high  in  office,  shall  have  proclaimed 
to  the  Avorld  the  final  consummation  of  resig- 
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nations,  of  which,  as  yet,  they  have  only  an¬ 
nounced  the  distant  intention  ;  they  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  succeeded  by  men  of  more  moderate 
principles  ;  who,  Avarranted  by  the  experience 
of  their  predecessors,  and  disposed  to  make 
cautious  and  judicious  alterations,  may  ad- 


vance  the  hospital  to  a  pitch  of  perfection, 
which,  upon  the  present  system,  is  absolutely 
unattainable- 

At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
inculcated,  that  it  is  not  a  change  of  men 
that  is  wanted,  but  a  change  of  system.  It  is 
to  be  expected  of  course  that  resignations  will, 
from  time  to  time,  be  procured  among  the  fa¬ 
culty,  in  order  to  afford  the  board  a  tempora¬ 
ry  triumph ;  and  that  resignations  will  occa¬ 
sionally  take  place  among  the  members  of  the 
board,  when  they  happen  to  be  wearied  out 
with  contention.  But  this  will  amount  to  no 
more  than  a  change  of  combatants.  It  will 
scarcely  produce  even  a  suspension  of  hostili¬ 
ties.  The  seeds  of  animosity  will  speedily  re¬ 
vive.  The  same  battles  will  continue  to  be 
fought ;  the  same  disgusts  to  be  excited  in 
the  breasts  of  the  faculty  ;  the  same  wretched¬ 
ness  to  be  hurled  on  the  devoted  patients.  The 
contests,  no  doubf  will  be  modified  by  the  pe¬ 
culiar  tempers  and  manners  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  them,  and  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  in  which  they  happen.  But  so  long 


as  the  present  rules  are  in  force,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  forms  are  observed,  dissention  will  be 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  must  claim  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  stating,  in  behalf  of  myself,  that  in 
what  I  have  recommended,  I  am  altogether 
disinterested.  I  have  no  aim'  at  personal  ag¬ 
grandisement.  Jf  I  know  myself  at  all,  ambi¬ 
tion  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  number  of 
my  vices  and  failings.  And  although  all  the 
power  for  which  I  plead,  were,  after  mature 
deliberation,  to  be  conferred,  I  have  little 
prospect  of  ever  having  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
erciseing  it.  The  relation  in  which  I  at  pre¬ 
sent  stand  to  the  Inlirmary  will  not,  in  all 
probability,  subsist  much  longer.  But,  while 
I  remain  in  connection  with  it,  it  is  my  duty 
to  desire  its  prosperity.  And  I  know  not  how 
I  can,  Avith  a  fairer  chance  of  success,  pro¬ 
mote  the  object  of  that  desire,  than  by  en¬ 
deavouring  to  point  out  to  the- trustees  those 
bars  and  obstacles  by  Avhich  it  is  opposed. 

I  am  aware  that  many  Avill  be  disposed  to 
take  oifence  at  several  things  I  have  said  ;  and 


particularly  at  the  freedom  with  which  I  have 
animadverted  on  the  conduct  of  the  board.  My 
apolog'y  is,  that  to  please  or  displease  is  not  my 
object;  but  solely  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  institution.  In  all  that  I  have  said  for 
that  purpose,  my  endeavours  has  been  to  set 
honesty  and  a  good  conscience  before  me  ;  and 
every  person  must  be  sensible  that,  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  that  could  only  be  done 
at  the  risk  of  offending.  But  I  have  felt  my¬ 
self  entitled  to  be  plain  and  explicit,  because 
the  community  has  been  most  unjustifiably  be¬ 
trayed  into  an  opinion,  that  those  endless  con¬ 
tentions  proceed  altogether  from  some  mysteri¬ 
ous  inherent  turbulence  in  the  medical  faculty. 
And  I  have  ventured  boldly  to  ascribe  to  the 
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board  that  share  in  their  production,  which,  I 
believe,  truly  belongs  to  them  ;  because,  from 
whatever  branches  those  apples  of  bitterness 
hang,  they  certainly  have  the  power,  provided 
they  had  the  inclination,  to  lay  the  ax^  at  the 
root  of  the  tree. 

To  the  gentlemen,  who  usually  compose 
the  board,  I  intend  nothing  personal.  They 
are  all  of  them  strangers  to  me ;  but  I  most 
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sincerely  believe,  that  in  private  life  they  arc 
highly  respectable,  and  well  entitled  to  the 
confidence  of  the  town. — But  while  I  hold  their 
private  characters  sacred,  and  even  respected, 
I  feel  myself  at  perfect  liberty  to  canvass  their 
public  conduct.  And  surely  there  can  be  no 
impropriety  in  avowing  my  decided  conviction, 
that  this  is  not  conducive  to  the  good  of  the 
charity.  I  am  willing  to  give  them  credit  for 
the  best  intentions,  but  they  are  misled  by 
their  prejudices,  and  their  measures  have  most 
commonly  an  effect  precisely  opposite  to  that 
which  they  intended.  For  their  zeal  and  ac¬ 
tivity,  considered  in  themselves,  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  high  commendation.  But  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  maxim  which  very  generally  ap¬ 
plies,  that  when  men  have  imbibed  improper 
principles,  or  act  upon  a  wrong  system,  they 
are  dangerous  and  injurious,  in  proportion  to 
their  zeal  and  activity. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient,  &  most  humble  servant, 

JAMES  JACKSON. 

Manchester, 

JVux),  11  th,  1804. 
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